THE BREAKDOWN OF KINGSHIP
though he thought it his duty to follow the King, he did so with
a heavy heart. He had looted a great part of the New Forest,
and the King had compelled him to disgorge. His case is
typical, for he was only one among a great number who had
acted in a similar fashion, reluctantly joining the King but not
sincerely supporting him. Another case is that of the very rich
Reformation family of Cromwell. The head of the family was
on Charles's side when it came to positive rebellion, but his
nephew, the famous Oliver, more truly represented the class and
its tradition when he acted so zealously against the Crown.
The First Phase of the War : the Issue hangs Doubtful.
It is not easy to fix on the exact moment when hostilities opened.
One might take the first overt act of rebellion, when the Com-
mons voted themselves free to command forces of their own,
apart from the King's, long before fighting began; or one might
take it from the-first shot that was fired, a point not easy to
determine, but one at any rate well on into 1642, The date
most commonly taken as the point of departure, and probably
the best, is Apnl 23, when the King summoned Hotham, whom
the Parliament had sent to command Hull, demanding admission
to the royal magazine of arms and powder there. Hotham
refused the King admission, and was declared a traitor. It was
unfortunate for Charles that Hull was one of the two towns (the
other being Berwick) which he had himself had fortified with
the new earthworks in place of the old stone walls which artillery
could destroy.
On August 22,1642, the King set up his standard at Notting-
ham, and summoned the gentry within reach to join him. Even
so he made overtures for peace, which the 'Parliament* rejected.
The Earl of Essex, one of the very few lords who remained with
the rebels, was named to command the army raised against the
King, and had 20,000 men with him by September 10. Charles
went west towards the Severn and the Welsh border, where he
could get plenty of recruits. Essex also went west, Charles,
having gathered a mobile force of 13,000 men, apart from
detachments left for garrison work, marched south and east
from the Severn valley for London. Essex followed with only
11,000, having had to leave nearly half his force in garrisons to
hold points in the West which were opposed to him. The two
forces were so close by October 22, a Saturday, that neither
could afford to inarch in safety, but each had to accept battle,
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